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Our  letter  from  Washington  is  in  today.     And  what  do  you  think  our 
reporter  in  the  Nation's  capitol  has  on  her  mind  this  week?    Strawberry  short- 
cake, if  you  please.     Strawberry  shortcake  in  January,  a  luxury  housewives  of 
other  generations  could  only  dream  about.     And  she's  talking  about  it  as  calmly 
as  if  —  But  listen.     I'll  read  you  what  she  says. 

She  writes:     "Whence  come  the  shortcakes  of  wintertime?    That's  what  I've 
teen  trying  to  find  out  this  week.    And  after  I  had  walked  around  the  long  halls 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  learned  plenty  about  early-season  straw- 
berries, for  the  economists  there  receive  daily  reports  of  strawberry  shipments 
by  rail,  boat,  and  truck. 

"If  you  are  eating  shortcake  this  month,  the  berries  probably  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  the  State  of  Florida.     The  first  car-lot  shipment  of  straw- 
berries from  west  central  Florida  started  on  its  way  about  the  middle  of  December. 
JSariy  berries  from  west  central  Florida  continue  to  a  peak  in  March,  stopping 
entirely  in  April.  F~  6 

"Other  States  grow  winter  strawberries,   too,   I  find  —  plenty  of  them, 
xexas  usually  ships  about  one  carload  in  December  and  one  in  January.     In  1935 
too  /T:  Louisiana  beSan  in  March  with  a  mere  IS  carlots,  jumped  to  1  thousand 
m  carlots  in  April,  and  back  to  U06  in  May.     Mississippi  and  Alabama,  too, 
snip  early  strawberries. 

Pprlv    "N°rth  °arolina  with  2  thousand  399  car  lots  in  1935  heads  the  second 

tZZ  stra^erry-growing  States.     Two-thirds  of  these  come  north  by 

,ar  nL  ^en^;'^e,  which  markets  practically  the  whole  crop  in  May,   shipped  962 

to       L    ,    35'     Virginia  accounted  for  1  thousand  139  car  lots.     Arkansas  used 

OnlvM!Vi1S  ST011T)'  bUt  the  193^  dro,^t  destroyed  most  of  the  strawberry  beds. 
Jniy  a  small  acreage  is  in  sight  for  1936. 

earlv'  Itll^  T&  MT  366  a  Steady  flow  of  strawberries  from  these  'second- 
and  Le    ttlfll  I"?*!  Wh6r6  W-ero™*  berries  are  not  yet  ripe.     In  May 
for  strawbp^?      bo^derin«  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  appease  the  American  appetite 

Chesapeakr^r^'thii^  f °W9  n°8t  °f  US  bePrieS  °n  the  western  shore  of 
and  only  t?T  '     ?\    I    P&St  SeaSOn  shiT3Ped  1  thousand  1S2  car  lots  by  truck 
*  uniy  <Ld6  car  lots  by  rail  or  water. 


able  in'the  lllT^l  chanSes  abruptly  in  July.     Late  berries  are  avail- 

one  iiorLnern  tier 
with  a  few  car  lol 


of  States,  particularly  Wisconsin,  and  in  California 
>ta  irom  Canada  as  the  United  States  crop  comes  to  an  end. 
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"From  what  the  economists  tell  me,  August  is  the  only  month  of  the  year 
now  when  you  may  have  to  go  "begging  for  strawberry  shortcake.    At  least,  no 
shipments  were  listed  for  August  1935-     But  California  "berries  appear  again  on 
the  West  Coast  in  September,  October  and  November. 11 

Our  correspondent  continues:     "That's  all  my  news  about  strawberries. 
But  here's  a  houseplant  idea  that  I  picked  un  from  the  men  in  plant  industry. 
They  suggest  tnat  3  °f  our  common  vegetables  make  easily  grown  and  very  good- 
looking  plants  for  indoors.     Sweetpotatoes ,  carrots  and  parsley  are  the  vege- 
tables they  suggest.    And  they  say  you  can  use  your  own  potatoes  and  carrots 
from  the  storage  basement,  or  those  you  purchase  from  the  store. 

"The  sweetpotato  will  send  out  a  handsome  and  flourishing  vine  if  you 
plant  it  in  a  pot  of  sandy  garden  soil  or  just  in  a  jar  of  water.     The  vine  has 
heart-shaped  leaves,  something  like  the  morning-glory,  and  the  stems  are  some- 
times red  and  sometimes  green  in  color.     Plant  your  sweetpotato  so  that  just 
about  an  inch  shows  above  the  sandy  soil,  and  keep  the  soil  very  moist.     Or  plant 
it  in  a  jar  with  one  end  just  touching  the  water.     If  you  want  an  unusual  indoor 
plant,  hollow  out  a  large  sweetpotato  and  hang  it  by  wires  in  the  window.  Keep 
the  hollow  filled  with  water  and  the  vine  trained  up  the  wires  or  allowed  to 
train  down  across  the  window. 


"You  can  also  plant  carrots  in  a  jar  of  sandy  soil  or  in  a  jar  of  water. 
If  you  cut  the  top  hack,  new  growth  of  leaves  starts  more  quickly  and  is  hardier. 
The  feathery  green  0:"  carrot  tops  makes  a  most  attractive  indoor  decoration. 

"As  for  parsley  plants,  they  are  both  useful  and  decorative.     You  can 
start  parsley  from  seed  or  transplant  it  to  pots  from  the  garden.     And  you  can 
use  it  not  only  as  a  plant  but  also  to  garnish  or  season  foods." 

The  last  news  item  from  our  correspondent  is  about  a  foreign  nut  that  has 
become  an  American  favorite.     The  letter  continues:     "Adopted  sons  sometimes 
become  as  popular  as  native  sons.    That  seems  to  be  the  way  with  the  cashew  nut. 
Back  in  I929  and  30,  cashews  were  less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  nuts  eaten 
here,  not  counting  peanuts.     (And  peanuts  are  not  true  nuts,  anyway.)     Well,  the 
next  year,  cashew  consumption  shot  up  to  ahout  5  percent  of  the  total.    And  in 
1931  and  32  it  was  3  nercent  and  still  going  strong.     By  I93U  and  5  it  had  almost 
reached  lU  percent.     Only  walnuts  and  pecans  exceeded  it. 

"Sounds  like  the  immigrant  that  made  good  in  the  new  country,  doesn't  it? 
The  new  favorite  is  an  interesting  nut.     It  grows  on  a  tropical  evergreen. 
Sxceot  for  a  few  experimental  trees  in  Florida  and  Texas,  the  cashew  tree  is  not 
grown  in  this  country. 

"All  cashews  that  we  eat  are  imported.    Ahout  98  percent  of  them  come  from 
India  and  the  rest  from  other  parts  of  Asia  and  Haiti.     The  duty  is  2  cents  a 
pound.    The  keeping  quality  of  cashews  used  to  be  poor,  but  newer  methods  of 
removing  husks  and  packaging  have  resulted  in  a  better  product. 

"Cashews  are  popular  as  salted  nuts  and  in  confections.     But  they  also 
yield  an  edible  oil.     The  natives  who  live  in  countries  where  the  cashew  grows 
'■ise  the  juice  of  the  nut  like  iodine  for  healing  cuts  and  abrasions  of  the  skin. 

"Now  one  last  news  item.     Department  of  Agriculture  shelves  are  holding  a 
iree  supply  of  the  leaflet  on  rice  cookery  these  days.     If  you  are  interested, 
write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  for  Leaflet  No.  112 
called  'Cooking  American  Varieties  of  Rice." 

That's  all  the  news  notes  from  Washington  for  this  week.    Another  letter 
is  due  next  Saturday. 


